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to be preserved from the various tumults,)manner asked me from whence I came, and 
cumbers, cares and temptations of the world, |said I was a stranger to him. I answered him 
which would otherwise clog their minds and|with a cheerful boldness; he asked me what 
deprive them of their true spiritual sense and |my oe was, I told him husbandry: he 
motion. So ina watch it is needful that all|queried if I was used to splitting wood ; I let 
the inward parts, which are so curious, should |him know I had practised it for many years. 
be enclosed from damps, vapors, motes and|He again asked me, if I knew the meaning of 
dust, otherwise it would thereby be deprived |a common saying among those who were used 
of its motion and become useless for keeping|to that business, ‘’Tis soft knocks must enter 
time. hard blocks.’ I told him I knew it well, but 

“ My intent in this relation is to show the|that to strike with a soft or gentle blow at a 
infinite condescension of Him whose mercy is| wedge in blocks of old wood that was rather 
over all his works, to instruct the children of|decayed at heart, would drive it to the head 
men, each as it were, in his own tongue or| without renting them, and the labor would 
language, suitable to his understanding; the|be lost, when a few smart lively strokes would 
man being by trade a watch-maker. He/jburst them asunder. Whereupon he laid his 


For The “ Friend.”” 


Incidents and Reflections. 


COMPARISONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
When John Churchman was in England, in 
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the course of his religious visit he came to 
Kendal in Westmoreland. In speaking of that 
town, he says :-— 

“In the course of our visiting families here, 
during our silent sitting in one of them, my 
nind was much taken up in thinking of a 
watch, and the several wheels and movements 
thereof, until I was grieved at such trifling 
thoughts, as I esteemed them, when suddenly 
there appeared something instructive therein, 
and I had a freedom to say, the several parts 
thereof seemed to represent the excellent 
feulties and gifts bestowed on man. Though 
the wheels, &c., of a watch were truly made, 
md placed in their proper order, yet there 
must be a main-spring to give them motion; 
wthe gifts and faculties of men must have 
their main-spring and cause of motion to every 
good work, a zeal to the honor of the Lord 
their Creator, and a fervent holy desire to an- 
awer the end of their creation; and as there 
isa regulating spring to a watch, so also there 
should be the true knowledge of God and of 
themselves experienced in his light, to pre- 
erve from going too fast, knowing by his 
heavenly instruction, that no wisdom, zeal, 
strength or ability, will enable to do the Lord’s 
work to his honor and the good of man, but 
that which God giveth. In order that a watch 
may answer the end intended by its maker, 
there is a visible face and hands to discover 
the inward motion, thereby showing time ; so 
itis needful that a man should be a co-worker 
With the spirit and gift of grace in his heart, 
that others beholding the light thereof might 
be taught to glorify God, and in his light so 
to number his days and walk in his fear, as to 
die in his favor. 
truth and a fear of falling short of duty, may 
it times prompt man to rush on too fast, it is 
needful that he should wait in humble rever- 
ence to feel the love of God, and the influence 
of that knowledge and wisdom which is from 

ove, and experienced by those who are 
piritual, that the end of all their labor may 

in the spirit of meekness to restore those 
Who are overtaken in error. In order that 
men may dwell in that which gives ability to 
‘dor with success in the church of Christ, it 
8 needful that their minds should be enclosed 
ithe bosom of truth, in humble retirement, 


As a zeal for the cause of 


seemed to be tenderly reached, and we parted 
in a degree of sweetness ; it was the Lord’s 
doing and marvellous to me, praised be his 
holy name for ever!” 

The Journal of this valuable Friend contains 
several examples of the skilful manner, in 
which, by comparisons drawn from the out- 
ward world, he explained or enforced the 
spiritual truths he wished to convey. In the 
winter of 1738. he visited some of the meet- 
ings in Philadelphia and Chester counties. 
He says: “ The weather was very cold, bein 
about the middle of the Tenth month when 
set out, and in my journey I went to visit a 
worthy Friend who was indisposed, and as 
we sat together in the evening, he asked me 
why I chose the winter season to visit my 
friends, for many infirm folks could hardly 
attend meetings, and said he was sometimes 
ready to query, whether public Friends do not 
take that time to serve their Master, because 
they could do but little for themselves. I was 
thoughtful and low in my mind before, and 
had some reasoning whether it had not been 
better that I had staid at home, than ventured 
out on the service at that time of the year. 
Though I thought I had an engagement suffi- 
cient when I set out, his query made me more 
thoughtful, and added to my reasoning. But 
I soon recovered strength, and it came into 
my mind to ask him whether Friends could 
eat to supply and sustain their bodies in the 
summer, and partake also of spiritual food 
for their souls in that season, so as not to 
labor in the winter and care for the suste- 
nance of their bodies, or assemble and attend 
meetings to worship and wait upon God for 
spiritual food for their souls? He acknowl- 
edged I had by this query satisfied him to the 
full, and said he was glad of my visit, and 
hoped his talking as he did, would not dis- 
courage me, for I believe he saw it brought a 
damp over me at first.” 

Of another meeting he remarks: “I had 
something to say which was very close, and 


felt a degree of the strength and power of 


truth to clear myself in an innocent and 
loving manner, and remembering they were 
brethren, I did not preach myself out of charity 
towards them, and so had peace. We went 
home with an elderly Friend, who in a stern 


band on my shoulder, saying, ‘ Well my lad, 
I perceive thou art born for a warrior, and I 
commend thee.’ Thus we came off better 
than we expected, for I thought he pointed at 
my service that day ; he was ever afterward 
very loving to me, and I was thankful that 
the Lord was near to me, for which I praise 
his sacred name.” 

In a meeting that he attended while in Eng- 
land, he was led to treat of the transforming 
power of Christ, the Word of God, in chang- 
ing the mind, will and affections, and placing 
them on heavenly objects. In illustration of 
this, he referred to the comparison of the 
potter: “ When an earthly potter hath formed 
a vessel for use, he carefully setteth it aside, 
until it be prepared to bear a further opera- 
tion, to harden and glaze it for the use for 
which it is made; if man should put even 
water into an earthen vessel formed for that 
use, before it is hardened and prepared by fire, 
he would both mar the vessel and expose that 
which was put therein. Let not such there- 
fore who have known the Heavenly hand so 
to prepare them, that they are willing to be 
whatsoever the Lord would make of them, 
marvel if the Lord should be pleased to set 
them by a while for the trial of their faith. 
If the earthly potter’s vessel should crack in 
drying, it would be marred, so if these vessels 
of the heavenly Potter keep not the word of 
his patience in this their drying season, to 
prepare them for the operation of the heavenly 
fire and furnace, in which the Lord will sanc- 
tify and fit his vessels for the use of his holy 
sanctuary, they will also be marred ; but other- 
wise they will come forth vessels of honor in 
his house.” 


————_+s——___ 


Confession of sins is an important duty; 
but there is no true confession of sin where 
there is not at the same time a turning away 
from it. We often speak of desiring or wish- 
ing to be the Lord’s; but there is not much 
ground for supposing that there is any consid- 
erable degree of sincerity or strength in such 
desires, if they stop short of a fixed determina- 
tion or resolve to be his. No person can pray 
earnestly that the impenitent may be freed 
from their sins, while he himself knowingly 
cherishes sin.—T. C. Upham. 





For ** The Friend.” 


George Churchman. 

Minutes of the Committee of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting who visited the President and 
Council at Lancaster, and Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, about the 25th of 2d mo. 1778. 

Two questions proposed by the Assembly 
at Lancaster to the Committee of the Western 
Quarterly Meeting : 

1st. Whether you acknowledge the present 
Assembly to be the representatives of the 


— of this State, chosen for the purpose of 


egislation ? 

2d. Whether you believe the people of this 
State are bound to a due observance of the 
laws made by this Assembly ? 

Answer Ist. We believe the present Assem- 
bly to be the representative of a body of the 
people of Pennsylvania chosen for the pur- 
pose of legislation. 

2d. We believe it our duty to obey the prin- 
ciple of Grace and Truth in our own hearts, 
which is the fulfilling of all laws established 
in justice and righteousness. Where any de- 
crees are made not having their foundation 
thereon, they operate against the virtuous and 
give liberty to the licentious, which unavoid- 
ably brings on general calamity ; although we 
think it our duty to bear a testimony against 
all unrighteousness, yet it hath ever been our 
principle and practice, either actively or pas- 
sively, to submit to the power which in the 
course of Providence we live under. 

After which we were allowed to lay the 
following before the Assembly, viz : 

To the Assembly of Pennsylvania now sit- 
ting at Lancaster. 

We, the subscribers, hereby present to you 
the following cases: First—The suffering of 
a number of our friends, inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia, now in confinement in or near Win- 
chester, in Virginia, who as we conceive were 
removed from their families in a manner not 
consistent with the declaration of rights of 
the present constitution, nor agreeable to the 
principles of true liberty. We think them 
greatly aggrieved, for whom we feel a near 
sympathy; therefore we recommend their 
case and situation to your serious considera- 
tion. Secondly —That truly affecting cause 
of liberty of conscience and the free exercise 
thereof, the sovereignty over which we believe 
to be the prerogative of Almighty God, and 
ought to be kept sacred and inviolable, which 
we apprehend to be infringed by an act re- 
quiring a certain test to be taken and sub- 
scribed in order to secure the public safety, 
which is a case that will deeply affect many 
tender consciences, and for which some now 
suffer unto bonds, with whom we also feel a 
Christian sympathy, and as we apprehend we 
cannot consistent with our belief comply 
with this requisition, we think it needful to 
give you a hint of the reasons. 

First. Because we feel the universal love 
of God leadeth to follow peace with all men, 
and to seek the good of all, therefore to sub- 
scribe the human injunctions to bind us to 


this, would be acting beneath the dignity of| Prophet—com/fits! 


that Divine principle of grace and truth which 
we profess to be our guide through life. 
Secondly.—As we can take no part in war 
directly or indirectly with either of the parties 
at war, but demean ourselves as innocent and 
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sirous that this subject may have that weight 
the importance of it requires, and then we 
doubt not but you will be led to see, that no 
advantage can arise to the community by en- 
forcing such tests, that will compensate for 
the grievous distress which will inevitably 
fall upon a number of the peaceable inhabit- 
ants ; also that act which requires us to bear 
arms or pay heavy fines in lieu thereof, where- 
by many are much distressed and one now in 
prison in this borough on that account ; and 
as we hope you are desirous to avoid every 
step in your power which would stain your 
characters with the imputation of persecution 
or arbitrary proceeding, we think it our duty 
to lay these considerations before you, desir- 
ing that you may ever remember that “ it is 
righteousness exalteth a nation,” and in love 
subscribe ourselves your real friends, 
ABRAHAM GIBBONS, 
Wa. JACKSON, JR., 
Jacos LINDLEY, 
Warner MIFFLIN, 
JosEPH HusBAnD, 
JAMES JACKSON. 


The Street Cries of Cairo. 


It is from the housetops that the street- 
eriers (so characteristic of every nation, as 
showing the wants and tastes of the masses) 
are best seen and heard. Many of these vary 
with the season, as with us, but the one that 
begins the day never changes ; and though so 
much that is painful to a Christian is mixed 
up in it, still the early call to prayer must 
always strike one asa most suitable commence- 
ment for the work of every day. Just as the 
first ray of sunshine breaks forth, the muezzin’s 
cry is heard, “To prayer, to prayer, O ye be- 
lievers!” It is but a form, alas! with most of 
the hearers, yet the very form reminds a ser- 
vant of God of the privilege and duty of be- 
ginning each day with prayer. Then, when 
the echoing voices from minaret to minaret 
have died away, the “working day” begins, 
and the wants and pleasures of man make 
themselves known one after another. 

First is heard the milk-woman’s call (answer- 
ing to “Milk below!”) “ Haleeb wa laban !” 
that is, new milk, and that which has been 
purposely turned slightly sour and thick, and 
is a favorite article for breakfast, and also 
used in cookery all over the Hast. 

Sometimes a woman passes bearing a tray 
on her head, with small earthenware bowls 
filled with the cream of buffalo’s milk scalded, 
and somewhat resembling Devonshire clotted 
cream; this dainty is called kishtar, and is 
much liked by Europeans as well as natives. 

In the autumn, as soon as the harvest of 
maize is commenced, the seller of parched 
corn is heard at intervals allday. “ Mashallah 
ya Doura!” she exclaims, in a prolonged, 
chanting cry, and her store of young ears of 


request. The sweetmeat-seller is usually a 
man, who goes calling out, in the name of the 
I never recollect seeing a 
woman selling sweetmeats; probably it was 
considered a dignified business, as consisting 
of manufactured articles. 

The most musical, perhaps, of all our street- 
cries was that of the seller of parched peas, 


&e.), was given in a really pretty, chantlike 
manner, and with a good voice: whether the 
tune belonged to the individual or the profes. 
sion I do not, of course, profess to know, 
The orange-crier was generally a woman— 
so was the seller of radishes, who in a dij 
minor key used to groan out her « iglee 
lubiat!” as if it were a last effort of a despair. 
ing wretch ; but very likely she was as cheer. 
ful as her neighbors, and only cried in this 
style because it was customary. A little later 
in the day the sherbet-crier was heard; he 
had more custom in summer than winter, and 
on days when the Khamseen wind was blow. 
ing, the tinkle of his brass cups was sometimes 
the only sound in the hot and dust street, 
during the sultry afternoon hours. The sher. 
bet most commonly sold among the poor ig 
merely raisins boiled in water which is cooled, 
or else treacle and water, or some such ch 
preparation—all harmless enough. The itin. 
erant seller of cotton handkerchiefs and muslin 
for the ladies passes oftenest in the aftern 
crying his English cotton and Indian musling 
(“ Shash Hindee!”’), with long phrases pu 
his goods, just as itinerant vendors do wil 
us. 
When the seasons arrive, the various frnits 
and vegetables have each their crier. “ Kat 
Nabbee!” says the woman selling the small 
fruit of a kind of jujube-tree commonly called 
Nabbee, and very little worth eating to 
taste. “Sugar-canes! white sugar-canes! ip 
the name of the Prophet !” shouts a fellah (or 
peasant) fresh from the country, and bearing 
a load of thick, pale green canes on his shoulder 
(the purple canes are prettier, but I oftener 
heard the others cried, so I supposed 
were considered sweeter). Then, when the 
real hot weather set in, about the middle of 
April, the cucumbers were in abundance, and 
eagerly devoured by all classes ; and the en 
cumber-seller had a very musical and liy 
cry, of which it was not possible to catch 
the words; but tall or long cucumbers, com 
pared to Bedouin,—or else (more likely) offered 
to Bedouin, as supposed to be specially not 
able to men of the desert,—seemed to be 
gist of the song, as far as one could tell. 
Perhaps no cry is more striking, after all, 
than the short and simple cry of the water- 
carrier. “The gift of God!” he says, as he 
goes along with his water-skin on his shoulder 
It is impossible to hear this cry without think 
ing of the Lord’s words to the womaa of 
Samaria: “If thou knowest the gift of God, 
and who it is that saith unto thee, Give mete 
drink, thou wouldst have asked of Him, and 
He would have given thee living water.” It 
is very likely that water, so invaluable, and 
so often scarce in hot countries, was in those 
days spoken of, as now, as the “ gift of God,’ 
to denote its preciousness : if so, the expression 
would be exceedingly forcible to the womaa, 
and full of meaning —Mary L. Whately. 
Personal Adornment.—“A minister was called 
to visit a woman, when, after waiting a long 
time, she made her appearance bedizened ia 
all the frippery of fashion and folly. Themit 
ister was in tears. She inquired the cause of 
his grief, when he replied : “I weep, to think 
that an immortal being should spend so 
of that precious time which was given to pre 


peaceable men, we conceive the instant we|and a certain little nut or seed which is much pare for eternity, in vainly adorning that 
take a test to either side, we become a party,}eaten by children, and I suspect by grown} which must so soon become a prey to worms. 
and consequently fall from the standard of|people also: “ Ya himoos—ya habil aziz—ya|—From “ Why do you wear it ?” by James B 


the Prince of Peace. Therefore we are de- 


corn roasted in their own husks is much in 


aimoos!” (O parched peas! O nuts of love! 


Griffin, A. M. 
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fe Writers and Books of the New Testament. 


(Continued from page 124.) 

«The last of the four evangelists is John, a 
gher, and a fisher’s son, an apostle, and the 
loved disciple of our Lord; who leaned on 
jis Master’s bosom, (John xiii. 23,) and to 
shom, of all the twelve, he chose, even on the 
mss, to bequeath the care of his mother.— 
John xix. 26, 27. 

He, after he had been, as ecclesiastical his- 
ries report, put into a caldron of boiling oil 
Rome, and taken out unhurt, then banished 
jyDomitian into the isle of Patmos, and under 
Jeva recalled from banishment; wrote his 

| at Ephesus in Asia, to set forth the 
Sienity of Christ as co-eternal with His 
father, in Opposition to those heretics who, 
in his absence, had rushed into the Asian 
churches, and denied that Christ was before 
fary. To refute these, he treats more copi- 
wsly of the divinity of Christ, than the other 
three evangelists: had done; less of his out- 
vad acts and miracles, and of those things 
which did more directly concern his manhood; 
mless in some passages, which fell before the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist, or such as 
had connection with them, or dependence on 
thm. See the prologue of Augustine to the 

lof John, in Hierom’s Latin translation. 
et Grotius, on Jobn, tells us, authors dis- 

about both the place and the time of 
his writing this book, As to the place, some 


fwouuld have it written in Patmos; others, at 


Ephesus. As to time, some take it to have 
ben written thirty years, others, sixty years 
more after Christ’s ascension. 

The other part of this Sacred History, 
which relates the acts, travels, and therein 
aferings of the apostles and disciples of our 
lord, from the time of his ascension to the 
time of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, was 
written by the beloved physician, Luke, in his 
wok called the Acts of the Apostles. Concur- 
wnt with which are most of the apostolical 
gistles.” 

The preceding article relates only to the 
frst four books of the New Testament ; in the 
work itself, after having written copiously 
hereon from the different gospels, he adds 
ihe following : 

“Of the rest of the apostles, after the dis- 
persion at Jerusalem, upon the death of Ste- 
phen, we have little account in the holy text, 
vith respect to their travels, services, or suc- 
tes therein. 

They of them who, beside Paul, wrote any 
isles, either general or particular, now ex- 
ut and received, were James, Peter, Jude, 
id John. 

There were great controversies among the 
karned as to whom the James was who wrote 
hat epistle, Paul, as is generally believed, 

ving written all prior to the Epistle of James. 
This epistle was not directed to any par- 
ieular church or person ; but more generally 
the twelve tribes scattered abroad ; that is, 
those Jews who, upon the storm that arose 
itStephen’s death, were dispersed abroad both 

tand near, and had received the Christian 
th. And as the epistle itself is general, so 
general contents of it are, to comfort and 


mourage the believers to bear the cross of 


nst,and patiently to undergo the various 
ictions, temptations, persecutions and trials 
Thich had befallen, or should befall them, for 
Heir faithful adherence to the Christian re- 
- To examine and try their faith by 
efruits it brought forth, and not be satisfied 


with such a dead faith as was not operative, 
and productive of good works. To avoid all 
partiality, ambition and contention; to bridle 
the tongue, subdue and keep under the lustful 
desires and unlawful affections; to have an 
eye to God’s providence in all their under- 
takings ; to live in love without grudging at 
one another; and in no wise to swear at all. 
To acknowledge one to another the offences 
they commit one against another. To pray 
one for another, and endeavor to recover him 
that hath erred, and is gone out of the right 
way, and bring him into the right way again. 

The first epistle of Peter is superscribed or 
directed to the strangers scattered through 
Pontus, &c., which some would extend to the 
oe of those Jews, who had in old times 

een transplanted by Tiglath Pileser, (2 Kings 
xv. 29,) and by Shalmaneser, (chap. xvii. 3, 6,) 
and afterwards by Nebuchadnezzar, (chap. 
xxv. 14,) and had not returned to Jerusalem 
but had received the Christian faith in those 
countries. But with better reason, I think 
it should be restrained to those Jewish Chris- 
tians who had been lately dispersed by the 
storm of persecution which was raised against 
the Christians upon the death of Stephen. 

The time when this epistle was written is 
very uncertain, but supposed to be in his latter 
time, and after the Apostle Paul had written 
all his except his second to Timothy. 

It is generally held to have been written 
at Babylon,* because he gives salutation in it 
from the church there, (chap. v. 13,) which is 
reckoned to have been made up of the pos- 
terity of those Jews who staid there after the 
expiration of the seventy years of captivity, 
whom this apostle went to visit, having be- 
fore, as is thought, planted a Christian church 
there. 

In the epistle itself is a great variety of 
very useful matter, as well doctrinal as horta- 
tory ; containing economical rules for the re- 
spective relations of subjects to rulers, servants 
to masters, wives to husbands, and husbands 
to wives. With necessary cautions to feed 
the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof, 
not for the sake of filthy lucre, that is, not to 
make a trade of it, and so raise advantages to 
themselves by it, but ofa free and ready mind; 
and that they usurp not a dominion or lord- 
ship over the heritage of God, but be good 
examples to the flock. 

The second epistle of Peter was written, in 
all likelihood, not long after the first, and not 
long before his death, (chap. i. 14,) and sent 
to the same people, the strangers or scattered 
Jews, who had received the faith in Christ; 
as may be gathered from chap. iii. 1. 

The epistle of Jude is supposed to have been 
written before any of John’s, though placed 
after them, and before the second of Paul's to 
Timothy. It isa general epistle, directed to 
them that are called and sanctified by God the 
Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ. And 
the general scope of it is, to detect certain un- 
godly men, who were crept in unawares 
amongst the believers, and by turning the 
grace of God into lasciviousness, did deny the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

These he describes by their going in the 
way of Cain, envy and murder; running 


* The term Babylon here used is considered by many 
biblical critics as applicable not to the noted city of that 
name in Assyria, bat to the City of Rome, which is 
called Babylon by Peter in a figurative sense. (See 
Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
vol. 2, p. 361.) 


greedily after the error of Balaam for reward ; 
feeding themselves without fear, &c. And 
inveighs most sharply against them, as Peter 
had done before in his second epistle, chap. ii. 
(To be concluded.) 
Theatres. 

If the Scripture declaration be true, that 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people,” then everything 
fitted to undermine the former or to increase 
the latter must contribute to the deterioration 
and shame of our community. 

I have lived in this city, the place of my 
birth, considerably beyond threescore years 
and ten, and have taken strong interest in its 
welfare and fair fame, and after making due 
allowance for its rapidly increased population, 
I cannot recollect a time when crime was so 
ae an prevalent and so unblushingly 

old as at the present. Not only are thiev- 
ing, defaleations, cheating, and other crimi- 
nalities almost daily discovered among men 
who have been—and some still are—occupy- 
ing important stations in public or social 
society, but grievous demoralization pervades 
no small portion of our youth and young men. 
To this our police reports and the business of 
our courts bear heart-stricken witness. 

To the production of this deplorable state 
of debauched morals among different classes, 
I have long been convinced theatres and 
other places of dissipation contribute largely. 
No one, [ believe, who knows anything of the 
character of the plays performed, and of the 
moral reputation of many of the audience 
assembled to enjoy them, but must acknowl- 
edge that the lessons taught in the playhouse 
and the associations likely to be formed there, 
are well calculated to sap the principle of vir- 
tue and instil corrupt sentiments and habits. 

Can any one of ordinary observation and 
sober reflection read the placards announcing 
the scenes to be enacted on the stage, and see 
the crowds of boys, young men, girls, and 

young women thronging the doors of the 
theatres to gloat over the feast prepared to 
gratify the prurient appetite, without being 
forced to the conclusion that many of the fre- 
quenters of these schools of vice will ere long 
figure among the thieves, the pickpockets, the 
burglars, the rioters, or otherwise vicious, who 
are finally arraigned at the bar of justice? _ 

I need not enter into argument to demon- 
strate the character and influence which I 
ascribe to these places of resort. The most 
eminent moralists have fully proved them to 
be as described, and in the year 1793, after 
the awful scourge of yellow fever had swept 
over Philadelphia, the ministers of nearly, if 
not quite all, the evangelical churches in the 
city, moved hy the conviction of the active 
agency of stage plays in promoting vice and 
immorality, united in a petition to the Legis- 
lature of the State to enact a law prohibiting 
theatrical performances within its limits. In 
addition, allow me to make a brief quotation 
from one of the writings of Wm. Penn, the 
founder of this commonwealth, and a man 
eminently qualified by knowledge and large 
as well as practical experience, to express and 
impress the lessons of truth and wisdom. 
After alluding to the various means by which 
irreligion and iniquity are allowed to be ey 
pagated in the community, he says: “ But 
of all these wretched inventions, the play- 
houses, like so many hellish seminaries, do 
most perniciously conduce to these sad and 
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miserable ends, where little beside frothy,|placed by his captain; and there where the 
wanton, if not directly obscene and profane|waves threatened him, there while the lava 


humors are represented, which are of notori- 
ous ill consequence upon the minds of most, 
especially the youth, who frequent them.”— 
Public Ledger. 


Simplicity at Funerals—An article in The 
Newcastle Chronicle, England, thus refers to 
this subject. 

“The simplicity and good taste that char- 
acterized the arrangements of the obsequies 
of the Earl of Durham, will be well remem- 


bered in this locality, and in the south of 


England a few weeks ago, the funeral pageant 
at the interment of Lord Edward Cavendish, 
brother of the Duke of Devonshire, and uncle 
of the Marquis of Hartington, was of the plain- 
est and most unpretentious kind. The late 
J. L. Wright, one of the members for Not- 
tingham and a prominent public man in Bir- 
mingham, left a clause in his will expressing 
a wish that none of his relatives should wear 
mourning for him. Instances of a similar 
kind are constantly occurring amongst the 
wealthier sections of society, and they consti- 


tute perhaps the most encouraging aspect of 


the question. The tendency towards simpli- 
city in the customs and ritual at funerals, is 
increasing amongst the upper classes, and 
should once this state of things become what 
is termed “the fashion,” it will be imitated 
by those lower in the social scale, and gradu- 
ally but surely a reform of the most desirable 
kind will be accomplished. 


nasetintnadee 

Grace at Table-—When taking a meal with 
pious persons, I was frequently requested to 
give thanks. This being intended as a mark 
of Christian courtesy to a strange minister, I 
received it as such ; but we found it necessary 
to explain, that it was our practice on such 
occasions to endeavor to feel thankful, but not 


to give expression to [this] feeling on behalf 


of ourselves and others, unless under such a 
sense of Divine influence as warranted the 
belief that it was done in spirit and in truth. 

Though in the course of our travels, we 
were sometimes present where thanksgiving 
was uttered in a formal way, which left upon 
the mind the impression that God was drawn 
nigh unto with the lip, while the heart was 
far from Him; yet we were often sensible of 
a measure of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
when thanksgiving was devoutly uttered by 


those who were in the constant practice of 


using expressions on such occasions. Never- 
theless, when we were present, where the 
attention of the company was individually 
turned to the Lord, in a short period of silence, 
in order to feel thankful, and to acknowledge 
this feeling in the secret of the heart, we were 
sensible of a greater measure of Divine influ- 
ence, which comforted our minds, under the 
belief that the Father of mercies condescended 
more decidedly, to mark this homage with 
approbation.—James Backhouse. 


The Roman Sentinel—When Pompeii was 
destroyed there were very many buried in 
the ruins of it, who were afterwards found in 
deep vaults as if they had gone thither for 


security. There were some found who were 
in the streets as if they had been attempting 
to make their escape. There were some 
found inlofty chambers. But where did they 
find the Roman sentinel! They found him 
standing at the city gate with his hand still 
grasping the war weapon, where he had been 


stream rolled, he had stood at his post; and 


there, after a thousand years had passed away, 
he was found. So let Christians learn to 
stand to their duty, willing to stand at the 
post on which their captain has placed them, 
and they will find that grace will support and 
sustain them.—S. Corley. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE SHADOW. 


Grief had hung its sable curtain 
Like a cloud upon my way, 
And a shadow dark and nameless, 
On my spirit haunting lay. 
Dark the present seemed and cheerless, 
And the web of future years 
Fancy, wove in sombre colors, 
With the warp and woof of tears. 


And my soul was bowed in sorrow, 
And the bitterness and woe 
Of the heart were upward welling, 
In a constant overflow ; 
Till my days were days of darkness, 
And the night scarce brought relief 
To a spirit over-burdened 
With its plentitude of grief. 


And I wrestled in my anguish, 
Like the Patriarch, who strove 
With the angel at the waters, 
For his blessing and his love ; 
Till my weary heart found comfort 
In the life of fervent prayer 
That the shadow might be lifted, 
And the sunlight gather there. 


Day by day the aspirations, 
From a chastened soul went up 

To the Great White Throne of mercy, 
That if possible, this cup 

Filled at Marah’s bitter fountain, 
From my lips might pass away, 

And the clouds and gloom be scattered 
From about my humble way. 


But the deep and brooding darkness 
Still around my life was spread, 
Still the bitter cup before me, 
Still the dark cloud overhead ; 
But as in the hush of evening, 
Gently tolls the vesper bell, 
So upon my weary spirit 
Soft and sweet a whisper fell. 


“Child! the tears and intercessions 
Of thy heart are known on high, 
And the Father watcheth o’er thee 
Still with His Omniscient eye ; 
Trust his grace; it is sufficient; 
All his gifts and blessings own, 
Heaven’s eternal joy ’s before thee, 
Bear the cross and wear the crown.” 


And a sense of rest and quiet 
Softly o’er my being stole ; 
Peace, the white-winged angel, hovered 
Brooding, dove-like, o’er my soul ; 
And I thank the Blessed Master 
For the answer He hath sent, 
And I strive,—his grace enabling— 
With my lot to be content. 


And although the shadow lingers, 
By his promise still I stand ; 
Take the bitter cup, as mingled 
By the great All-Father’s hand; 
And as trustingly I drink it; 
With my soul submissive bowed, 
Light is breaking through the shadows, 
And the rainbow spans the cloud. 


And the wing of Faith, late drooping, 
Soiled, and trailing in the dust, 

Gathers strength and mounting upward 
To a quiet hope and trust, 

Points beyond life’s sunset portals, 
To the hills by angels trod, 

Where nor clouds nor shadows gather 
In the kingdom of our God. 

Ohio. 


VESPER HYMN. 
Shades of evening! ye have cast 
To the earth your woven pall, 
And the night is coming fast 
Over wood and waterfall. 


Dimmer grows the dying light, 
Though its beauty lingers yet-— 

Look !—upon the brow of night 
Like a gem is Venus set! 


Softly in the shadowy pines 
Floats a spirit-wingéd breeze, 

And the star-light dimly shines 
On the tall and ancient trees, 


Bounteous Benefactor ! Thou 
Hast preserved us through the day; 
Humbly would we thank Thee now, 
As we kneel to praise and pray. 


While the day of life shall last, 
Guide us wheresoe’er we roam ; 
When the night of death is past, 
Take us to thy heavenly home! 
— W. H. Burleigh, 


NOT MINE. 


It is not mine to run with eager feet, 
Along life’s crowded ways, my Lord to meet. 


It is not mine to pour the oil and wine, 
Or bring the purple robe and linen fine. 


It is not mine to break at his dear feet, 
The alabaster-box of ointment sweet. 


It is not mine to bear his heavy cross, 
Or suffer for his sake, all pain and loss. 


It is not mine to walk through valleys dim, 
Or climb far mountain-heights, alone with Him, 


He hath no need of me in grand affairs, 
Where fields are lost, or crowns won unawares, 


Yet Master, if I may make one pale flower 
Bloom brighter, for thy sake, through one short hour; 


If I, in harvest-fields where strong ones reap, 
May bind one golden sheaf for Love to keep; 


May speak one quiet word when all is still, 
Helping some fainting heart to bear thy will; 


Or sing one high, clear song, on which may soar 
Some glad soul heavenward, I ask no more! 


oe 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Faithfulness in the Talent Committed, 


“There can be no doubt but the remarks 
ble effects which attended the ministry of 
some of the early members of our Society are 
to be ascribed in part to the prepared state of 
the people who heard it, their hearts being, 
like the good ground, fitted to receive the 
Seed of the Kingdom. They had endeavored 
to live up to the degree of light they had te 
ceived, and yet, sensible there was a mor 
perfect way, were longing to find it, and when 
they heard they gladly embraced it. Some 
members now find fault with the Society and 
its principles and practices, and seem in a rest 
less, dissatisfied state, thinking they can get 
more good elsewhere; but if we observe 
closely, it is generally apparent that they do 
not live up to the principles of Friends; don 
practise what they already know, and there 
fore, though they may change places or 8 
cieties, it will require something more to effet 
the requisite change in them. To be fai 
to the knowledge we have received, and fulfil 
the requirements of our religious professio}, 
is not only the best way to be happy and cot 
tented in it, but also the best preparation 
judging of its worth. The man who had never 
improved the talent entrusted to his car, 
estimated its value to him so lightly, that he 
went and buried it in the earth; and he only, 
of all who enjoyed the trust, censured 
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iver as 2 hard master and an austere man,|pipes were not sunk deep in the ground, and 
ghile those who diligently strove to make the|had been there for some months before the 
post of what they had, joyfully received the}gas was turned on; when laid down first they 
ward of ‘Well done,’ good and faithful ser-|were tested, and were not again examined. 
nts. May not this parable afford useful|In the meantime a severe frost had set in, and 
igstruction to some who seem much inclined |this, no doubt, prevented the escape of gas 
io cavil at the religious profession of Friends|into the air, and sealed up the surface of the 
ys bard and austere, as well as otherwise de- —_ The gas was first turned on on 
fetive? If they would look critically and| December 22. No particular smell was noticed 
dosely into themselves, it may be that they|in the house, and the family went to bed 
yould find that a part at least of the difficulty |about 10 Pp. m. On the morning of the 23d, 
lay in their own unfaithfulness, and in thejas no one could gain admission to the house, 
desire for a religion less searching and spiritual, |the neighbors became alarmed, and determined 
and which does not demand so much cross-|on breaking into the place. On the door 
hearing and self-renunciation. being forced open, the apparently lifeless body 
The religion of the early Friends seems to|of the younger woman was found in the pas- 
have been a source of joy and peace to them, |sage, and she was the only one who eventually 
to have animated and borne them up through |recovered. The dead body of the elder woman 
long, arduous and painful labors, to have fur-|was found in the front bed-room, and the man 
nished them with consolation and support injin the back room. The young woman first 
dreary and protracted imprisonments, and|noticed the smell, and endeavored to reach 
mabled them to triumph over death, hell and|the door, but failed and fell down in the pas- 
the grave. It has done much for thousands|sage. On examination, the siphon in the road- 
since, and conducted them safely toa glorious|}way was found cracked, and the soil, which 
immortality. It is the same blessed religion|consists of loose gravel, between it and the 
sill, pure, vital spiritual christianity ; and we|house was largely charged with gas, which 
believe none who give it an honest and faith-|passed under the wall of the house and up 
fal trial, in the simplicity of little children, |through the sitting-room floor, for the smell 
will ever want to change from it to another ;|was strongly marked under the floor-planking 
or ever find it to fail them in its holy and|and in the cupboard. Both rooms were desti- 
heavenly results.”— Thomas Evans, 1860. tute of the means of ventilation, for the win- 
dows were closely shut, and the fire-places 
: boarded up and pasted carefully over at all 
Ground-air. arts with brown paper. Ths coroner's jury 
We commonly think of the lower limit of; brought in a verdict that the deceased met 
the atmosphere as being the surface of the their deaths from the effects of poisoning by 
earth, but this is anerror. Every part of the |coal gas.” 
soil not occupied permanently by the “ground-| In this case the gas made its way through 
water”—a term which needs no explanation|the ground fora distance of about twenty-five 
—contains air between its particles, and this feet, and under the foundation wall of the 
air is continually varying both in quantity|house. The ground being frozen prevented 
and in quality. As the ground-water rises it|the escape upward, and the same condition of 
presses on it and forces it out, making the things is found in our large cities, where the 
earth expire, so to speak ; when the ground-|streets are almost hermetically sealed up by 
water falls a vacuum is formed, which causes |the pavements, which prevent the free exit 
an inspiration to take place. The rise and'into the external air of the deleterious gases 
fall changes the air which fills all the inter-jin the soil. The street gas pipes almost al- 
spaces between the solid particles of clay,| ways leak, as any person may satisfy himself 
sand, or rock, which are so situated that they |by the sense of smell when the streets are 
can be affected by the movement. The at-|dug up for repairing or tapping the pipes. 
mospheric air in the soil is, of course, altered} All these extracting forces are, of course, 
considerably by the nature of the media to'intensified by the warmth of the house, and 
which it is exposed ; but it consists princi-|especially of the kitchen fire, which is often 
pally of carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen |in the basement, beneath the level of the road 
in small quantities, depending on the soil,'or street. External temperature also causes 
marsh gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, and fre-/no small movement in this ground air, pro- 
quently other gases from putrefying organic moting its intermixture with the atmospheric 
matter. As the ground-water rises it forces'air. The ground (except when covered with 
out the air, and with it all gases and emana- snow) gets heated by day and cooled by night, 
tions which are mischievous and unwhole-|and heated air, we know, always expands. 
some. This process is greatly assisted by the} The ground thus takes up cool air, which it 
aspirating effect of a warm house, with no|contaminates and exhales when the tempera- 
impervious floor to prevent the foul exbala-|ture is raised. In addition to this, we have 
tion from being drawn into the dwelling. |constant diffusion or interchange taking place 
These are sucked at an almost inconceivable | between the air above and the air below the 
distance from the sides and neighborhood of|surface ; and if the former is confined or stag- 
4 dwelling, as well as from beneath the actual/nant, both will become foul. In towns, es- 
structure itself. The following case, which|pecially, is the ground-air vitiated by gas and 
Was reported by Professor de Chaumont in|sewer emanations through leaky pipes. Few 
the London Lancet, affords a good example| persons can have passed by an excavation of 
of the suction-power of a house built upon a|any part of a street in our cities without hav- 
porous soil: “In December, 1870, — B.,\ing been attracted by other stenches than 
aged 82, her grandson, 38, and grand-daughter, |that of coal gas emanating from the upturned 
30, lived in a small, four-roomed, semi-detached |soil, and these, when sealed over by an almost 
house at Itchen Ferry, opposite Southampton. |impervious layer, have no free escape except 
‘he gas company had recently laid down|/into the basements of our houses. While we 
Pipes along this road, and immediately oppo-|are improving our streets by sealing them up 
site the house a siphon was placed. ‘lhe|with stone, asphalte, or other pavings, it is a 
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matter of serious consideration whether a. 
the same time we are not rendering our houses 
more unhealthy. The movement of the air 
in the ground, whether caused by change of 
temperature or by difference in the level of 
the ground-water, must take place through 
the houses. We learn, from the experiments 
of Pettenkofer aud others, that not only is 
the amount of carbonic acid in the ground-air 
exceedingly large, but that the proportion of 
carbonic acid in ground-air is nearly fifty per 
cent. more than in ground-water. 

From what has been said, it will be evident 
why the immediate vicinity of grave-yards 
and cemeteries is often unhealthy. Not only 
is the ground-water contaminated, but the 
poisonous vapors pass into the air, and even 
if they do not develop specific disease, they 
certainly add to the average death-rate. Ac- 
cording to Professor Parke, than whom there 
can be no better authority on such a point, 
epidemic diseases introduced under these cir- 
cumstances assume a specially virulent char- 
acter, and are exceedingly fatal. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, in the location 
of a dwelling, the nature of the ground-air, 
and its possible sources of contamination, 
should be carefully considered. This breath- 
ing of our mother earth may vitiate the at- 
mosphere, as the breathing of living creatures 
does, and we must beware of habitually taking 
the polluted air into our own lungs.—Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 

How easy it is to take advice that we like, 
and how hard to follow suggestions that are 
unpleasant! When one receives counsel in 
the line of his own hopes and wishes, he is 
likely to think that it comes from a person of 
high intelligence and keen perception; but 
when he is counselled to do something that 
offends his prejudices, or interferes with bis 
ease, or rebukes his errors, he is tempted to 
ascribe such advice to ignorance, or malevo- 
lence, or any source save that of a wise and 
friendly spirit. But there is really more dan- 
ger in accepting pleasant counsel than in 
faithfully noting that which is unpleasant. A 
desire to flatter, an unwillingness to oppose, 
or a fellow-feeling for wrong-doing, may dic- 
tate agreeable advice ; but to say that which 
is unpalatable is likely to require more courage. 
We ought not to be any more ready to believe 
words which tickle us than those which offend 
us ; for we should always remember that it 
takes less trouble to follow a current than to 
battle it. Unpleasant advice is by no means 
always to be accounted a bitter tonic, for it 
may be unsalutary or positively malicious. 
But when it comes from a friend, it is proba- 
bly dictated by a spirit that aims to . sin- 
cerely helpful ; and therefore it ought at least 
to be entitled to unprejudiced consideration. 
He that accepts without question all praise, 
and petulantly challenges all criticism, is not 
likely to find his moral sense grow sounder as 
the years go by.—S. S. Times. 


werntalipintesns 

Hat Honor —* He was much concerned at 
a custom too prevalent among Friends, of un- 
covering the head by way of ceremony upon 
entering into a room, and was noe when 


he saw the youth or others in that practice. 
He used to say, that when he was a young 
man, he durst not balk his testimony in that 
respect, though the cross occasioned thereby 
seemed as bitter as death.”"—From a Memoir 
of Abraham Shackleton, 1771. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend,” 
[The following article, originally written 
for “ The Friend,” about twenty years ago, 
is republished at the request of a valued 
correspondent. ] 


: Matrimonial Alliances. 


In reflecting on the subject of matrimony, 
' as a divine ordinance, requiring divine sanc- 
tion and direction in its accomplishment, my 
heart bas often been made sorrowful, under 
the conviction that the importance of this 
counsel, in the matter, is, too generally, either 
’ lightly considered or entirely disregarded ; so 
that many alliances for the tribulated journey 
of life are entered into with all the uncertainty, 
as to fitness, of a game of chance, and the sad 
discovery of the want of an adequate degree 
of harmony in disposition and sentiment is 
j made sooner or later, rendering the perform- 
ance of domestic and religious duty ofttimes 
a source of contention ; and consequently de- 
priving connubial life of the mutual help and 
comfort it was intended to bestow, and some- 
times rendering it a burden almost insupport- 
able. This we may believe is the too fre- 
quent consequence of an unauthorized and 
uncongenial matrimonial alliance, entered 
into upon mercenary or frivolous grounds. 

How often, where those who are measurably 
convinced of the principles of Friends, con- 
nect themselves with persons not in member- 
ship, do we find a continued withering of the 
feeling of attachment to the Society and its 
principles, of which this violation of our chris- 
tian discipline is the sorrowful effect ; and how 
seldom do we observe the contrary of this, 
where there is a profession of attachment to 
our principles on the part of those not mem- 
bers, seeking an alliance in marriage with 
those who are, that it amounts to anything 
more than a mere profession, whereby they 
seek to attain the desired end; which, when 
accomplished, draws them no nearer to the 
Society, nor makes them more willing to come 
under the government of its self-denying 
principles. Is not the solemn act of marriage 
a matter too serious to be thus trifled with? 
Should not every profession and every repre- 
o sentation, preliminary to and connected with 
the consummation of this important change 
in the relations of life, be marked by the most 
scrupulous adherence to truth, accompanied 
with the fear of offending Him who can either 
bless or blast it, according to our attention, or 
disregard, to his holy will? Without this, 
we may believe there is no security for hap- 
piness in it. 

In reference to the general conduct of 
young men in this matter, Sarah Grubb thus 
writes to one of her female correspondents : 
“IT doubt not but thou hast thought, with 
myself, the conduct of the generality of young 
men to be painful ; for what numbers do we 
see of these, who, prompted by the irregular- 
ity of youthful fervor, suffer their minds to 
be entangled with every fluttering object of 
vanity ; little considering that they are ex- 
posing themselves to innumerable sorrows, 
and inconsiderately and rapidly pursuing an 
ignus fatuus which will lead them into a 
labyrinth of perplexities. Oh! could they, 
instead of this, centre and retire to that rev- 
erent fear in themselves, which would prove 
a fountain of life, preserving from the snares 
of death, there is no reason to doubt that the 


establish their goings therein, that every im- 
portant concern of their lives would be favor- 
ed with divine direction; and in that very 
momentous one of marriage, the language of 
Truth would be so intelligible, as to direct 
them to the right object; and then, with 
what holy confidence might they propose 
those connexions, while our sex, with an hum- 
ble, awful diffidence, wait also for counsel 
from on high, and to feel the same assurance 
of divine approbation: thus all would be con- 
summated to the praise of Him whose favor 
they had sought and implored. Much do I 
wish that my heart may ever be favored to 
possess a degree of this primitive purity, 
though no matrimonial considerations require 
it: the saying of the apostle often occurs to 
my mind, ‘that godliness is profitable unto 
all things.’ ” 

And again, at another time, in writing to 
an acquaintance of the opposite sex, upon 
this serious and momentous subject, she says, 
“T have seen in my short life, so much fallacy 
in human wisdom respecting matrimonial 
connections, and so much blessing showered 
upon an attention to simple uncorrupted open- 
ings, which have not at first appeared most 
plausible, that I seem to have no faith left in 
any direction but that which the devoted 
heart finds to make for peace. In concerns 
of this sort, it is often very difficult for such 
to judge, because prepossessions and inclina- 
tion are apt to influence our best feelings. 
Natural affection bears some resemblance to 


























































































this seed, though ever so right, must die in 
the ground before it be quickened and sancti- 
fied. In short, there are few openings, for 
our and the general good, which have not to 
pass through this temporary death, few gifts 
but what are designed to be buried in bap- 
tism ; and I wish thee, if ever thou possess a 
female companion to obtain ber as the fruit of 
the new creation; so that thou mayst reap 
those spiritual advantages which those enjoy 
who, through the effectual working of the 
grace of God, drink together into one Spirit, 
whether in suffering or rejoicing ; for without 
this experience, Zion's travellers must find 
such connections to be secretly burdensome 
and insipid. 

If parents amongst us are not prepared to 
see an utter change in their family relations 



















those committed to their care, let them be on 
their guard against encouraging or conniving 
at the familiar association of their children 
with those who are not convinced of the 
truth of the principles of our profession, and 
willing to uphold them practically, within 
our Society ; whose mission is, as it ever has 
been, to promote unity, harmony and peace, 
not only in the church and in the world, but 
also in families and in every relation of life. 
The door has been set open by many, for out- 
goings in marriage, which tend to mar the 
peace of families, and produce weakness in 
the church: leading. away from the Truth 
and the support of its testimonies; whereby 
we were designed to become a peculiar peo- 
ple zealous of good works, disentangled from 
all corrupting alliances or associations. “Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers.” 
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The most effectual way to be rich is not by 


their feet in the path of peace, but so far|desires. 


and in the religious views and observances of| 


inexhaustible Fountain would not only turn/enlarging our estates, but by contracting our 


a 


For “ The Friend,” 
A Lesson from the Cliff-Dwellers, 


In the Government Report of the Sury, 
of Colorado, for 1876, the most interestjn 
feature of which is, perhaps, the detailed ac. 
count of the ruined structures of the Cliff. 
Dwellers, the reasonable theory is advanced 
that the thoughtless destruction of their 
forests was one of the reasons which prompt. 
ed that people to seek such nearly inaccessible 
retreats for their habitations. 

There are concurrent evidences to show 
that at one time the region of the San Juap 
and Rio Mancos was well watered and wood- 
ed, and was a good agricultural country, 
Ruins are found in the valleys as well ag in 
remote places upon the clitis, and the pre. 
sumption is, that the former were not desert. 
ed until they became untenable, and sheer 
necessity drove their occupants to the “ fast. 
nesses among the rocks.” The process which 
probably necessitated the removal, is briefly 
set forth in the Report, as follows: 

“ It is natural to suppose that a community, 
however large or small, must in time cut away. 
the timber, both for building and as fuel 
This thoughtless or negligent devastation must 
eventually affect the soil and annual rain-fall, 
Aqueous precipitation decreases year by yun 
springs and streams begin to dry up and dig- 
appear, until there is not enough for ordina 
consumption. These statements are m 
\from direct observation of the physical fea- 


sacred impulses ; and therefore, methinks that tures of the Cliff-Dwellers’ country, and the 


results of cutting away forests and woods in 
other localities ; and I suppose I will be borne 
out in my belief, that the gradual depopulation 
of the country under discussion was due, in- 
directly, to their own ignorance or thought 
lessness, as much as it was to the influence of 
hostile neighbors. The latter they had in 
jany number, if we can take into considera 
‘tion the positions of their architectural re 
mains ; but, when a country is getting poorer 
and poorer, and the outside annoyances are 
greater than a possession of the soil is worth 
defending, we can very readily understand 
\what would be the final result.” 

Turning our attention now to California, if 
the destruction of the redwoods and other 
|giant trees of that State should continue as at 
|present, there would seem to be every proba- 
| bility that, in the course of a few generations, 
‘the land which now yields such abundant 
‘crops of grain and fruits, may become as bar- 
\ren as the cafion country of Arizona and Cold 
rado.* 


Dr. H. N. Bolander, in a paper presented to 


the California Academy of Natural Sciences, 
several years ago, speaks as follows of 
the climatic value of the redwood forests. 
“ Another great beneficial feature of this spe 
cies (Sequoia sempervirens) is the great power 
it possesses of condensing fogs and mists. A 
heavy fog is always turned into rain, wetting 
the soil and supplying springs with water dur- 
ing the dry season. Springs in and near the 
redwoods are never in want of a good supply 
of water, and crops on the coast ranges are 
not liable to fail. [But,]it is my firm convit 
tion that if the redwoods are destroyed—and 
they necessarily will be if not protected by & 
wise action of our government—Californis 
will become a desert in the true sense of the 





* Two narrow-guage railways have been built in the 


quantities of timber to the saw-mills. 


redwood region, the quicker to transport the immense 
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yord. In their safety depends the future/They may seem, with others, to deride it in}man goes in front and drills a slight hole of 


gelfare of the State. They are our safe- 

ard. It remains to be seen whether we 
Ball be benefitted or not by the experience 
geh countries as Asia Minor, Greece, Spain 
gd France have made by having barbarousl 
destroyed their woods and forests. But wit 
g here it is even of a more serious nature. 
Wise governments would be able to replace 
them in those countries, but no power on 
arth can restore the woods of California 
when completely destroyed.”* 

The redwood, however, possesses a peculiar- 
ity of growth, which, if wisely and promptly 
taken advantage of, would perbaps be effica- 
gous in avoiding the unhappy results which 
the foregoing writer predicts as likely to hap- 

n. This tree is one of the very few coni- 
Ce that sprouts from the stump when cut 
down. Fire is not destructive to trees of that 
species Whose trunks have attained a thick- 
ness of two and three feet. The roots seem 
imperishable, and as soon as the tree is cut, 
they sprout and cover the soil rapidly, to the 
exclusion of every other species. The inde- 
structibility of the roots renders the clearing 
of such land very difficult, and even large 
tanks, when despoiled of their tops, become 
reclad with verdure in the space of two or 
three years. 

If, therefore, the State, whilst giving en- 
couragement, as it now is doing, to the plant- 
ing of the rapid-growing Eucalyptus, shall 
prohibit beyond specified limits the felling of 
its redwood forests; and if, in addition to this, 
it shall require a certain proportion of the 
cleared land not to be cultivated, but to be 
allowed to produce its after-growth of forest, 
then that agency (under the Divine ordering) 
which has made California a habitable and 
fruitful State, may continue to keep it so. 

. W.L. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 

“The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice.” 

“Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for 
the upright in heart.” 

Why should we let these times trouble us? 
Can we not trust all with the Lord? “Seek 
Him and his strength,” not looking at any 
one else; remembering Christ’s answer to 
Peter, “what is that to thee ? follow thou me.” 
Let us follow the unerring Guide until we are 
brought out of all darkness, and know for a 
certainty that “the true light now shineth” 
in our hearts, then we shall know that “truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.” Having attained unto 
that blessed experience we shall be able to 
fay to those who are younger in religious life: 
“be of good courage,” “Fear not,” “Seek first 
the kingdom of God.” Cast all your burden 
at the Saviour’s feet. E. 

Cornwall on the Hudson, 11th mo, 1880, 


——_s a 


The following remarks of an observing 
man, who was not a member of our religious 
Society, being much in accordance with my 
own views, I think worth preserving. “Such,” 


said he, “as have ever been in any degree 
real Quakers, though they may go off ever so 
far and wide therefrom, and make ever so 
light thereof whilst in health and prosperity ; 
yet whenever they are sick they are Quakers 
‘gain at once ; for they never can shake it off 
0, but that it will appear in times of distress. 

* Department of Agriculture’s special Report upon 
Forestry, page 602. 


time of health, may dress,’ curse, swear, get 
drunk, &c., yet no sooner are they afflicted 
with severe sickness, or the approach of 
death, than immediately they are Quakers 
again.” —J. Scott. 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Haliotis (the large ear-shell) as cooked at 
the Cape of Good-Hope is excellent ; quite a 
luxury. No iron is allowed to touch it in 
preparation ; it must be got out of the shell 
with horn or wood implements, then pounded 
with stone or wood, and finally stewed. It 
is considered that if iron touches the animal 
it becomes rigidly contracted and hopelessly 
tough. It is quite possible that the popular 
opinion may be correct, and that contact with 
iron may produce a rigid tetanus of the mus- 
cles.—Moseley’s Naturalist on The Challenger. 

Ice at High Temperatures ——Professor Car- 
nelly, in the Chemical News, communicates the 
results of some experiments, which he thinks 
show that pressure will not condense a gas into 
a liquid unless the temperature be brought be- 
low a certain point—and also that heat will 
not melt a solid into a liquid unless there is a 
certain amount of pressure upon it. If this 
pressure is absent, it will pass directly from 
the solid into a gaseous state without becom- 
ge 

y properly regulating ‘the pressure and 
the temperature, he succeeded in keeping ice 
solid at temperatures so high that it was im- 
— to touch it without burning one’s self. 

n one of the experiments a small quantity of 
water was frozen in a glass vessel which was 
so hot that it could not be touched by the 
hand without burning. The professor says : 
“T have had ice for a considerable length of 
time at temperatures far above the ordinary 
boiling point, and even then it only sublimed 
away without any previous melting.” 

Stinging-trees.—In walking in the brush 
{near Colomgatta, New South Wales,] we 
measured three stinging-trees, urtica gigas, 
eighteen, twenty, and twenty-one feet in cir- 
cumference. Probably these are the largest 
nettles in the world, and possibly the most 
severe. Happening to come in contact with 
the leaf of one with my hand, it occasioned 
about as much pain as the sting of a wasp. 
The leaves are large, some of them six inches 
across and heart-shaped. The stinging hairs 
are not the most numerous; they are readily 
distinguished from the others by the poison 
vesicles at the base, on holding them between 
the eye and the light—James Backhouse. 

A California Aboretum.—The new residence 
of ex-Governor Stanford, at Menlo Park, Cali- 


fornia, will be surrounded by 450 acres of 


round devoted to an arboretum, intended to 

e the most elaborate and comprehensive in 
the world. In planting the trees an ingeni- 
ous contrivance was made use of to insure 
success, and at the same time facilitate the 
operation. Previous experiences on the old 
grounds had proved that the ordinary method 
of digging a hole some four feet deep and then 
filling it up with soft earth and manure was 
faulty, as, when the rains came on, these latter 
absorbed all the moisture, the sides of the 
hole having become as impermeable as a hard 
clay wall; the stagnant water soured the 
earth, and the roots of the plant being unable 
to pierce their confines, gradually collapsed 
from want of sufficient nourishment. So now 
a different and novel plan is adopted. One 


two feet in depth, a second follows with half 
a cartridge of nitro-glycerine, which a third 
discharges, and the result is that the soil is 
rent asunder, the fissures leading in all direc- 
tions, thus insuring a good nourishing bed for 
the plant. This is a great factor toward the 
success of the plans, and greatly facilitates 
the labor on the plantation, and it also allows 
a thorough examination of the soil, that is so 
requisite in theag experiments. 


Tar —“It is the unfaithfulness of Chris- 
tians to the religion they profess, that war, 
under any circumstances, is still tolerated, and 
nations continue to appeal to the sword for 
the settlement of controversies, brutal as the 
method is, and confessedly opposed to the 
precepts of the Messiah.” 
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The doctrines of the divinity and atone- 
ment of our blessed Redeemer are so fully set 
forth in the Scriptures, that it seems strange 
that they should be rejected by so miany in- 
telligent and worthy men, who call themselves 
Christians, and who embrace other doctrines 
which are taught in those records of the deal- 
ings of the Almighty with his creature man, 
and who profess to believe of those records, 
that they were written by holy men of old 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

We believe this is the result of a want of 
that simple, child-like dependence on the Di- 
vine teaching, which our Saviour indicates is 
necessary before we can enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven. He taught his disciples that 
they must become as little children and hum- 
ble themselves as a child; and added, as an 
encouragement to submit to this reduction of 
the pride of the human heart and this renun- 
ciation of their own wisdom in reference to 
spiritual things, these remarkable words, “ It 
is not the will of your Father which is in 
Heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” 

The apostles preached the same doctrine on 
this subject as their Lord and Master—“ The 
world by wisdom knew not God.” “The na- 
tural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, neither can He know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” “He 
that doeth the will [of God] shall know of the 
doctrine.” 

The experience of the early members of our 
Society was in accordance with this teaching 
of Christ and his apostles. Many of them had 
been earnest, seriously-minded men, who had 
diligently studied the Scriptures, compared 
text with text, and bent the whole force of 
their intellects to the erection of what seemed 
to them a goodly edifice of doctrine; but 
when they were brought as humble suppliants 
to the feet of their Redeemer, and had learned 
to listen to his voice as inwardly revealed, 
the buildings they had so laboriously con- 
structed were thrown down, and they learn- 
ed to be content with such portions of light 
and of knowledge of Divine things as it pleas- 
ed their Heavenly Father to dispense to them 
from time to time—portions, sufficient to 
guide them in every successive step and to 
equip them for the work assigned them to do, 
but not to feed a disposition which would 
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minister to their own self-exaltation. 
they read the experiences or the advices re- 
corded by the saints of old, it was with an 
eye to the unfoldings of truth by the light of, 
Christ in their hearts, without which they 
could not know aught of heavenly things. As 
they were preserved in this humble and teach- 
able spirit they were led safely along and be- 
came wise in the mysteries of Christ’s king- 
dom: not suffering their minds to become con- 
fused by speculating on things beyond their 
comprehension, they were content to wait the 
Lord’s time for the further revealing of these 
mysteries as they were prepared to receive 
them. 

Our conviction that much of the departure 
from sound doctrine has its root in an undue 
reliance on our own intellects as applied to re- 
jigious questions, is confirmed by reading the 
arguments and comments of some who have 
embraced what are known as Unitarian 
views. Such writers denying or reasoning 
on the offices of a mediator between God and 
man, and on the connection between the for- 
giveness of man’s sins and the sufferings of 
Christ, endeavor to bring the plans of the 
Allwise Creator to be tried by the standard 
of their own fallible judgment. 

We earnestly desire that the members of 
our own Society, in an especial manner, may 
be on their guard against these tendencies ; 
that they may abide in a humble dependence 
on the openings and teachings of the Spirit of, 
Christ, being contented to remain in ignorance 
of many things till it pleases their Heavenly 
Father to reveal his mysteries to their spiritu- 
ally anointed vision. As they walk in this 
safe path, they will be preserved out of many 
delusions, will grow in wisdom, and will know 
more and more of the true meaning of the 
Scriptures of Truth, and increase in the 
knowledge of God. 


We have received a communication from 
Howard Miller, of Lewisburg, Union Co,, 
Penna., informing us that he has been ap- 
pointed “special agent by the government to 
take the census of all the non-combatant and 
non-litigant bodies in the United States.” The 
object of this inquiry is to ascertain the num- 
ber and geographical distribution of “peace 
people,” and he is desirous of obtaining assist- 
ance in obtaining accurate information, and 
to complete the work within the next three 
months. Address as above. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unizep Strates.—The official count of votes cast in 
California at the Presidential election, shows that five 
Democratic and one Republican elector were chosen by 
small majorities. 

On the night of the 18th inst., a fire broke out in the 
State Lunatic Asylum at St. Peter, Minn., containin 
600 patients. ‘Thirteen are known to have perished, 
and nineteen are missing. The latter are believed to 
be wandering about the country, and some of them may 
be frozen to death. 

Eight hundred and fifty Chinese recently sailed from 
San Francisco, for their native country. 

Advices from Sitka received in San Francisco, say 
the town was visited on 10th mo. 26th by a severe cy- 
clone and a heavy shock of earthquake. The wharf 
was wrecked and much damage done to buildings. It 
was Serene by a tidal wave, but no damage is re- 
ported. 

Despatches from General Miles, dated Fort Keogh, 
11th mo. 12th, have been received in Washington. He 
reports everything quiet, but recommends that the force 
to that post be maintained at ten companies. He has 
information that thousands of rounds of ammunition 
are being furnished to hostile Indians. 

A. B. Meacham, the Ute Commissioner, arrived in 


cessory to the murder of Young Jackson, killed by Utes 
in the 9th month. 

The State Department has received a cable despatch 
announcing that a treaty on the subject of immigration 
had been concluded between the United States Comnis- 
sioners and the Government of China. The Depart- 
ment considers the treaty satisfactory, but will not 
furnish any information in regard to its provisions 
until the return of Secretary Evarts to Washington. 

Census Superintendent Walker, it is said, expects to 
be able to announce the result of the census for the 
whole United States about the middle of 12th month. 

Immigration continues very heavy. More than sixty- 
one thousand immigrants arrived in this country dur- 
ing 10th month, and of these more than one-fourth 
came from Germany. Great Britain and Ireland sent 
only one-fifth of the whole number, but more than 
17,000 came from Canada, some of whom, however, 
were doubtless only passing through that country on 
their way from Great Britain. 

The shipments of bulk grain from St. Louis to foreign 
ports via New Orleans from Ist mo. 1st to date, were 
13,194,000 bushels, against 6,164,838 bushels for the 
same time last year. 


When| Denver on Seventh-day night, and was arrested as ac-| arrived and sold at the different yards at 5 a 54 


and lambs at 4} a 6} cts. per pound as to condita 

were also in demand at full prices ; 7500 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 6 a7 cts, per 
pound as to quality. 

Foreicn.— Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, died suddenly, at 19 
o’clock on the night of the 20th instant. He had heard 
a case at Westminster during the day. He walked 
home, ate a dinner, and, amnuney well, retired at 
11.30, when he was seized with a pain over the heart 
and died almost immediately.. He was born in the year 
1802, educated at Cambridge University, and at the 
of 39, became a Queen’s counsel. In 1859 he was 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and in 1871, he was 
pointed arbitrator on the part of Great Britain under 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Washington relative to 
the settlement of the Alabama Claims. He presided at 
the famous trial of the Tichborne claimant, and his 
charge to the jury in that case was printed in tyo 
volumes, in 1875. 

The St. James Gozette, in a leading editorial article, 
says: “It is safe to affirm that there are differences in 
the Cabinet between the views of Lord Solborne, Lord 
High Chancellor, who holds that the vindication of the 


The Dominion Line steamer Montreal, for Liver-|law should have priority over the redress of 
pool, went to sea through the jetties with the largest] grievances, and John Bright, Chancellor of the Dueh 
cargo ever sent from New Urleans—namely, 6669 bales| of Lancaster, and Joseph Chamberlain, President of the 
of cotton, 42,658 bushels of corn, and 2000 packages of| Board of Trade, who believe coercive measures unneces- 
miscellaneous goods. sary.” 

It will cost the Southern cotton planters, at a close} The Baroness Burdett Coutts has granted £2850 to 
estimate, $40,000,000 to pick the crop this year, $25,-| the Cape Clear fishermen to enable them to start opera. 
000,000 of which will go into the pockets of the colored| tions in the coming season. 
laborers, women and children. The Etienne Sugar Refinery at Nantes, France, has 

A seat in the New York Stock Exchange has just| been destroyed by tire. The loss is stated at 1,000,000 
been sold at $20,500. francs, 

On 11th month Ist, the estimated amount of gold coin} The Berlin Post says twenty-four merchants have 
and bullion in the United States was $454,012,030 ; and| petitioned Prince Bismarck for the incorporation of 
of silver coin and bullion, $158,271,327 ; total gold and) Hamburg into the Zollverein, and Bismarck has sent 
silver, $612,283,357. an encouraging reply. 

At a recent meeting of the Franklin Institute, Gris-| The activity of Mount Vesuvius increases, Lays 
com’s electric moter for houschold use, operated by a} flows abundantly on the side toward Naples. 
current from a battery, was exhibited running a sewing} It is stated that at a meeting of the foreign Ambass- 
machine and sewing several thicknesses of muslin. dors to the Porte, Onov, representing Russia, declared 

Mortality in this city the past week, 309: males, 156,/that the attitude of certain powers had encou 
females, 153. Of these there were 46 deaths from con-| Turkey to resistance, and, consequently, the naval de 
sumption ; 16 old age; 11 typhoid fever, and 20 small|monstration has become useless, because it has ceased 
to exercise any influence upon the Porte. The result 
of the deliberations was that, on the proposition of 
Goschen and Count Corti, the British and Italian repre- 
sentatives, it was decided that the Ambassadors no 
longer attempt to exercise pressure upon the Porte 
relative to pending questions, 

Petroleum.—Standard white 10} cts. for export, and| The Zemps says, Goschen, the British Minister to 
11} a 12 cts. per gallon for home use. Turkey, has told the Sultan that Europe will not wait 

Flour is held at 12} a 25 cents per barrel higher.| longer than ten days for the cession of Dulcigno, 
Sales of 2800 barrels, including Minnesota extras, clear,| Dervisch Pasha has asked for reinforcements of 4000 
at $5.25 a $5.75 for low to choice; do. do. straight at; men. 
$6.25 a $6.75; Pennsylvania extra family at $5.37} a| The public debt of Mexico amounts to $144,000,000. 
$5.75; western do. do. at $5.75 a $6.30, and patents at} Private telegrams received in London announce that 
$6.75 a $8.37}. Rye-flour is dull at +5.374 per barrel.| the Chilian squadrons left Valparaiso a few deve og 

Grain.— Wheat is excited and lc. per bushel higher.| with troops, for the purpose of landing at Callao 
Sales of 150,000 bushels, including rejected, at $1.10 a| besieging 
$1.15; red and amber, afloat and on track, at $1.21 a 
$1.22, and No. 2 red, elevator, at $1.22. Rye is steady| William Penn’s Charters of the Publick School founded ty 
at 98 cts. for Pennsylvania. Corn is in good request| charter in the town and county of Philadelphia, in Pew 
and higher. Sales of 20,000 bushels, including old| sylvania, 1701. 1708. 1711. 


yellow, at 62 cts. 5 old mixed at 62 cts.; new yellow at As no copies of the above charters are now known to 
58 a 59 cts., according to dryness, and new mixed at 58) be in print, a small edition has been published for the 
a 58} cts, Oats are in moderate request and rather] convenience of enquiring persons interested in 
higher. Sales of 11,000 bushels, including white, at 41/ of the benevolent efforts of the wise founder of this 
a 43 cts., and rejected and mixed at 37} a 39 cts. Commonwealth for the future welfare of its citizens 
Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 11th} 4s the sale will probably be limited, the price is 
mo, 20th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 395 ; loads of straw, 76. at fifty cents to cover a portion of the expense of the 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 1.40} few copies printed. 


to $1.50 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.30 to $1.40; straw,] To be had of Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philads 


$1.30 a $1.40 per 100 Ibs. 

Wool.—There has been a fair degree of activity in FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
this market during the past week, and medium and fine] Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HALL, 


fleece are again lc. per pound higher. Ohio xx, 47 a 
48 cts. ; western coarse, 43 cts, ; unwashed combing, 28} Applications for the Admission of Patients may lt 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 


a 38 cts. 
Managers. 


Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20 ; whale, do. 60 
a 63 cts. ; lard, 47 a 73 cts. ; olive, $1.12; meats-foot, 48 | mm 
Drep, 11th month 12th, 1880, at her residence it 


a 75 cts. per gallon, 

Seeds.—Cloverseed is steady, and there is rather Trenton, N. J., ANN KAIGHN, in the 89th year of het 
more demand for new. Sales at 6 a 7} cts. for common age, a valued member and elder of Chesterfield I 
and Trenton Particular Meeting of Friends. “ 


to choice. Timothy was in limited demand and sold 
at $2.35 per bushel. Flaxseed is in demand, and sold,| are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth} 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 


to arrive, at $1.32 a $1.33 for pure. 
Beef cattle were in demand at an advance : 3700 head labors; and their works do follow them.” 
‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


arrived and sold at the different yards at 3§ a 6} cts. per 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


pox. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 104}; 5’s, 101; 44’s, regis- 
tered, 111} ; coupon, 1123; 4’s, 112}. 

Cotton.—Prices were firm. Sales of middlings are 
reported at 11} a 11% cts. per lb. for uplands and New 
Orleans. 


ima. 





ren 
pound, the latter rate for extra. 
Sheep were in demand and full prices; 8200 head 
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